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SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAINS. 


It is very gratifying to those who appreciate this 
healthful and beautiful Mountain resort, to know 
that the estimabie Proprietor, J. Warren Coleman, 
of the Heath House, has concluded to receive guests 
till the lst of October. The facilities for reaching. 
this delicious atmosphere and pure health restoring 
water, are now complete, the North Penn R. R., 
running a handsomely fitted up car throwgh without 
change, so that leaving Philadelphia at 3.30 P. M., 
you reach the foot of the mountain at 7 P. M., where 








Has been removed to the store of “ Friends’ Book 
Association,” No. 706 Arch St. To which place all 
eommunications, remittances, advertisements, &c.. 
should be addressed. 


wtb mo. 3. 


THIN GOODS. 


JOHN COMLY, Aer. 
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> with White Berege and Crape Maretz Shawls. 
loguep White and Light-colored Llama Shawls. 
“Hap. Mode and Mixt Grenadine Shawls. 


Mode Barege Squares and Shawls. 

Plain and Figured French Lawns. 

Neat Plaid Grenadines, 37} cents. 

Black Hernani from 37} to $1 25. 

, Black Tamartines, desirable, 50 cents. 

“Book Muslins, in fine quality. 

Richardson’s Linens all numbers. 
' Shirt Fronts, our make, from Richardson’s Linens. 
8. Men’s Gauz Vests, 50, 62, 75, 87 & $1.00. 

Women’s Gauz Vests, 56 cts. worth $1.00. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


0., 


sident.. 











E i: ba eo eee 
ANTED.—MOTHER AND SON, FRIENDS, 
KER. want Breakfast and Tea in a Friends’ private. 
R. family, two rooms required, furnished and unfurnish- 
ko, | address stating terms, MORTON, care of N. W. 
» "1 KYER & SONS, 733 Sansom Street, 
iTS, \ RCTIO, fermesly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey.’ 
— Accommodation for 250 Guests. 
jUR- Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 
A. with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
69. and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 
ALL | Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &. Roomy Piazzas open 
mem- | theSea Breeze. About one square from the beach 
at the | 82d bath houses, and central to the different points 
sitable | of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cut of 
the house and full particulars, sent upon application. 
Apply . Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 
Pa. Terms moderate. 
CHAS. 8S. CARPENTER, 
made W ; 
ree to . W. Green. Proprietor. 


R. L. Carpenrser. 


N. ¥. 











conveyarces are ii waiting, to deliver you at tea 


time, in the well supplied dining room of the Heath 


House. There are many now stopping at the 
‘‘Heath,” among them General S. W. Roberts and 
family, Mrs. Penn Gaskill, Mrs. Dr. Coates, A. 
Willcox and family, Jos. G. Henszey and family, 
Samuel P. Gordon and family and others. We call 


| the attention of our readers to the advertisement in. 


another column. 


CARPETINGS | 


AND 


JOLIE CLOTHS. 


NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
the finest Acminster down to the Rag Carpet. All 
wili be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N OorRNY’sS 


TASTELESS FRUIT PRESERVING POWDER 


Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
being air-tight, and has no equal in the world for 
putting up all kinds of Stewei Fruit, Fruit Butters 
and Preserves for winter use,as well as for everyday 
use in summer, as & very small quantity will keep 
stewed fruit in summer fof weeks, that would spoil 
over night. lt is not new, but is now sold in every 
state of the Union, and ‘been advertised in this paper 
for the last six years. Hundreds who commenced 
buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 
use. Air-tight fruit, with a little of this — in, is of 
much finer flavor than without it, beside you have a 
certainty your fruit will keep. It: saves large quanti- 
ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you choose. 
One box preserves, 60 Ibs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Price $4.00 per doz. by Express. 50 cents single box 
by mail. Directions and full particulars by mail to 
any one who writes. 


ZANE, NORNY & CO., 


3 mo. 7mo. Ist. 136 N. Second St., Philada 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dousie Sprinc In THE MARKET. 





Pat’d 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 


iow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprine” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 NortH Sixta Strest, 


fas removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
"ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUJS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY. AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 





ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finsert Strest, Paria. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
— Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 

ies in ice. tf 
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| PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 
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A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear 
stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR: 


Successor to Chas. C. Jacifson. At the Old Stang 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suzarr Au.ry, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
















GAML, B. RIOHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS 
No. 1ea0 Wood St. No. 240 N. 8th ae 
y 








TSAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
Renner eee ee ee 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old piciares. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Special attea. 





THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING C0, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orn 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Wi 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofi 
tighter and more.durable than tin or slate. Sent 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia 
Works, Camden. 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Strest, PaILaADELPHIA. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack. 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Sritannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


SOWIN CRAFT. ©. C. JESSTR, 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, ~ 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Sprig, Hairand Husk Mat 
tresses. 

No. 526 Cattownit, Street, Para. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends te 
s new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


~ 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Turee Dottars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the corer of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cecks, prarts, or 
P.O. MoNEY-ORDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 

We have received the Extracts of Genesee 
‘Yearly Meeting. From Men’s Extracts we 
, take the minute of exercises and the India 

report, as follows: 


. During the consideration of the several 
testimonies as represented by the queries, 
much exercise was felt, and salutary counsel 
was offered. 

We were reminded that the maintenance 
of our religious meetings was synonymous 
with the maintenance of the Society, and 
were incited to more diligence in their at- 
tendance. While it was thought that even 
those who frequently absent themselves from 
them, still had a desire for the preservation 
of the Society, that they would be very un. 
willing to see the organization broken up; 
yet, unless there was more faithfulness on 
their part, our meetings must eventually go 
down. 
younger members, that they might be enabled 
to experience moré of those heavenly influ- 
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—— and growth of the inner and higher 
ife. 

Our attention was called to the reflection 
that the concern of the older members for the 
continuation of the organization, was not be- 
cause they expected to reap so much of the 
benefit of it, as they must soon pass away, 
but as they had experienced a preserving in- 
fluence from their association with it, that it 
had aided them in fulfilling the duties of 
their life work, that from it they had found 
a strength to persevere in their devotion to 
their God; so they felt desirous that the 
same hallowed influence should be thrown 
around the young, that they too might also 
partake of the benefits in which the old are 
rejoicing. The young were counseled to be 
alive to their higher interests, that they might 
realize the true joys té’ be found therein, and 
then they would uphold the hands of their 
older brethren, and in this united labor all 


A deep feeling was expressed for the | would be brought into a near unity in the 


bond of heavenly peace. 
We were feelingly exhorted to remember 


ences, which flow into the heart from the: the counsel of Jesus to “love your enemies,” 


erformance of this obligation, when entered 
into with a devotional spirit, and the older 
members, the fathers, were particularly called 
on to evince by their faithfulness the benign 
effects on them, that they may draw the 
young minds around and to them, and thus 
strengthen them, that all may work together 
for the promotion of the great lifé work, the 


and to cultivate a spirit of forgiveness. It 
was shown usethat as we cultivate this spirit 
and carried it out to the extent he indicated, 
that of not only forgiving seven times a day, 
but seventy and seven times, we would find 
no time to indulge in hardness or ill-will, 
because to maintain this condition of mind 
would require a constant watchfulness over 
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ourselves, and in this we should be preserved 
from magnifying our brother’s fault, and the 
bond of unity would be kept unbroken. 

It was also shown us that as we were faith- 
fully engaged in our great life work, the sal- 
vation of our immortal souls, it would increase 
our love and confidence in God, and from 
this would flow out a love for our fellow-man, 
which would incite to seek their higher and 
best interests, irrespective of sect or class, 
and would irresistibly draw us to mingle with 
kindred spirits to offer worship and praise to 
the Great Supreme. 

Those living where the meetings were small, 
were encouraged to be faithful in their at- 
tendance of them, for the good Master was 
there; and as they were concerned to experi- 
ence the attainment of this state of preserva- 
tion, they would find that as Divine love be- 
came the ruler of the heart, that where but 
the two or three are gathered He would be in 
their midst. 

We were reminded that the great basis on 
which our religious edifice is to be reared as 
established by Jesus, was to ‘‘ Love one an- 
other,” and our early fathers discarded creeds 
and forms for this ; it was the one cementing 
bond between them, and was the means 
through which they wielded so powerful an 
influence, and experience in this our day, 
shows that it alone sustains all that is good 


and pure. And we were counseled to exam- 


ine and see whether we were building upon 
that basis, whether we were rearing a struc- 
ture at once enduring, and of such beautiful 
proportions as to draw to us. If the fathers 
show that their lives are built upon such a 
basis, they will draw their children to them, 
and the same holy influence will extend over 
all, and a preservation will be witnessed from 
every thing like tale-bearing and detraction, 
and all will become as children of the family 
of God. ; 

A deep concern was felt for a careful, 
guarded education of the children, and we 
were admonished to take more care in this 
respect, to seek to throw around them in 
their early years, whilé the mind is plastic 
and susceptible of impressions which shall be 
durable, such influences as shall] induce them 
to love our principles, and make them their 
rule of action. 

We have not been unmindful of our great 
testimonies against intemperance, war and a 
hireling or paid ministry, and although but 
few remarks were made respecting them, still 
a feeling was evident that there is a deep 
concern resting with us that they be faith- 
fully maintained, and we are assured that as 
we make this Divine love the basis of our 
religious structure, and are engaged to closely 
watch over and against every thing which 


will tend to draw us from this foundation, we 
shall not only witness a preservation of our 
own higher life, but will then be qualified to 
bear and carry out these testimonies before 
men, to the honor and glory of our Heavenly 
Father. 


WOMEN’S MEETING. 
16th of the month and 3d of the week. 


Summaries from the answers as they came 
from our Quarterly and Half Year Meetings, 
have been read and adopted, showing there 
are deficiencies and weaknesses existin 
amongst us as a religious Society, which 
caused much exercise of mind, and excellent 
counsel has been handed forth for our encour- 
agement to persevere against the hinderin 
things of time, remembering that King David 
said “a sacrifice that cost nothing I will not 
offer unto the Lord,” but press forward and 
our labors would be blest. Much interest 
and feeling were manifested in reading the 
answers to the second query, remembering 
the importance of love and unity, as this is 
the badge of true discipleship. We were 
feelingly encouraged to be faithful in attend- 
ing meetings, although we may have many 
difficulties to overcome in the performance of 
this important duty, being reminded that 
meetings thus attended are ofttimes the most 
precious seasons, wherein the presence of 
Him whom it should be our earnest endeavors 
to serve, is indeed felt to pervade our hearts, 
causing us to feel that one hour in His pres- 
ence is worth a thousand spent elsewhere. 
One dear sister told us how she had prepared 
her dinner and then walked three or four 
miles to attend meeting; her husband and 
children not being members did not often 
go with her. She felt that a blessing had 
crowned her efforts in thus leaving her work 
for a short time, and believed others would 
likewise receive if they were faithful in the 
performance of that which their hands find 
to do, endeavoring to do it cheerfully, not 
considering it an unpleasant task to be found 
serving Hiw whom we should love with all 
our mind, might and strength. 

We were encouraged to give up-all and 
bow before His footstool ; then, indeed, will 
we know of our wills being brought into suh- 
jection to the Divine mind; then shall we 
know hard things to be made easy, and a 
way cast up where there seemed to be no 
way, fur with God all things are possible. 





Report of the Committee on Indian Affairs to 
Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Your committee attended to the concerns 
entrusted to them as soon as was practicable, 
and instructed its sub-committee to arrange, 
care for, and carry out the necessary details, 
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and the following is a synopsis of its proceed- 
ings and the results : 

Soon after our last Yearly Meeting we 
called the attention of the Clerk of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Six Yearly Meet- 
ings to the necessity of calling a joint conven- 
tion of delegates from those Yearly Meetings, 
to consider the propriety of taking some action 
by which there might be a better understand- 
ing in regard to carrying out the pledge given 
the government, that we would send a com- 
mittee to visit the Agencies at least once a 
year. For some reason unexplained to us, 
the original plan agreed upon in joint con- 
vention in 1870, to send a committee to visit 
all the Agencies on the same visit, had been 
neglected, and the larger Yearly Meetings 
had sent their committees to the particular 
Agencies under their care. In accordance 
with our request, and for the transaction of 
some other business, a convention was called 
to meet in Baltimore, in the Tenth month, at 
which this matter was fully discussed, and the 
conclusion arrived at are appended to this 
report. 


The committee also took prompt action in 
endeavoring to secure the services of a suit- 
able woman to teach the adult women the 
necessary art of housekeeping at their own 
homes, and to bring the subject of compen- 
sation of such a person before the proper 
authorities at Washington. On writing to 
the Agent of the Santee Agency, and request- 
ing him to bring the matter before the Com- 
miissioner on Indian Affairs, he informed us 
that he had had a personal interview with 
him, had presented the subject to him, and 
he frankly admitted the necessity of the em- 
ployment of such women, and thought there 
was work for two in that direction, and that 
he would use his influence to have an appro- 

riation made to compensate them; but dur- 
ing the present session of Congress an effort 
has been made to retrench the expenses of 
carrying on the government, and we have 
not been able to get the appropriations made, 
but would recommend that should the Yearly 
Meeting see its way clear to appoint another 
committee, that that committee urge this 
matter upon Congress through the Central 
Executive Committee residing near Wash- 
ington, as we feel confident that we shall 
ultimately be successful. The subject has 
claimed the attention of the other Yearly 
Meetings associated with us; and Baitimore 
Friends have a woman in that capacity among 
the Pawnees, and New York Friends are 
looking for one to go among the Winneba- 


goes. The success attending the labors of 


the Friend at the Pawnee, as well as the one 
sent by us to the Santee-Sioux, we think, will 














convince the government of the propriety of 


its compensating such employees as one of 
the most useful of its efforts in civilizing the 
Indians. 


Before we had secured the services of a 


competent person for such a position, the 
small-pox broke out among the tribe in its 
most malignant form, so that out of 150 cases 
which occurred, there were some seventy 
deaths, and under these circumstances we did 
not deem it advisable or prudent to send any 
one there until a more healthy condition had 
been restored. We were also advised by the 
Agent to wait until we had sent a committee 
there the present spring, before sending any 
one to fill that position, that an arrangement 
might be perfected which would render her 
labors more effective; hence we did not for- 


ward any one until about the Ist of Fifth 
month, when Julia Kester was sent on, the 
Committee agreeing to pay her the amount 
appropriated by the Yearly Meeting last year. 

During the early part of winter we were 
notified by the Agent that the Industrial 
School building was completed, and that an 
appropriation had been made for the last 
quarter of the present fiscal year ending 1st 
of Seventh month next, and requesting us to 
make arrangements to secure the necessary 
employees in accordance with a plan pre- 
viously agreed upon by the Superintendent 
of the Northern Superintendency ; the Agent 
of the Santees, and Friends of Ohio and Gen- 
esee, who were to consist of a matron, a nurse, 
a seamstress, a cook, a laundress and a stew- 
ard. 

The committes at once made use of the 
means within their reach, and secured the 
services of the matron, seamstress and stew- 
ard, and we recently learn that Ohio Friends 
have engaged a cook. The Agent had se- 
cured the services of a nurse, who, however, 
withdrew her application ; hence the position 
of nurse and Cantines are as yet unfilled. 
For the particulars of the opening and the 
future prospects of the school, we would refer 
to the accompanying report of the visiting _ 
committee, ° 

In accordance with the arrangement made 
by the joint convention held in Baltimore in 
the Tenth month last, the committee selected 
Charles W. aud Jane R. Searing to go to the 
Agency, examine the practical workings of 
affairs, give such advice as might seem to 
them to be necessary, and report, which ree 
port is hereunto appended. 

Soon after our last Yearly Meeting, reports 
came to us reflecting unfavorably upun the 
conduct and efficiency of the Agent and some 
of the employees. The committee were called 
together in special session to consider what 
action it was best to take, at which meeting 
it was decided to refer the matter to Superin- 
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tendent Barclay White, with the charges and 
enn and request him to make a 
thorough and searching investigation. In 
compliance with our request, the Superinten- 
dent visited the Agency, examined the em- 
a and other persons to whom we had 

een referred, under affirmation, and for- 
warded the testimony taken to the sub com- 
mittee, refraining from making any comments 
thereon, except to point out such legal bear- 
ings as were necessary to explain something 
complained of. The sub-committee carefully 
examined the testimony forwarded, and were 
unanimous in the opinion that the charges 
and complaints made were in every instance 
either unsustained by the evidence furnished, 
or were satisfactorily explained, thus vindi- 
cating and sustaining the integrity and effi- 
ciency of the Agent. 

The Committee have paid from the general 
fund during the past year, the following sums, 
viz. : 


For expenses of delegate to Baltimore..........822 00 
For proportion of expenses incurred by Cen- 
tral Executive Committee....... he soecananeeceos 


Upon the abatement of the small-pox, the 
Agent informed us that they had been ordered 
to destroy the clothing of the infected, and 
there would be need of some second-hand 
clothing to prevent suffering among them 
during the winter. “he sub-committee called 
the attention of Friends to the subject, and 
articles of clothing were collected and for- 
warded to the value of $215 at a low estimate. 

In conclusion, we would say, that while our 
labors for the past year have occupied our 
attention more closely than during any pre- 
vious year of our appointment, we feel much 
encouraged at the prospect opening before 
us, and would recommend that the Yearly 
Meeting continue its interest in the subject 
by the appointment of another committee, 
believing that we shall soon see more of the 
fruits of our efforts in behalf of these people. 

Should the Yearly Meeting conclude to 
appoint another committee to continue its 
care and interest in the concern, we would 
recommend that the Yearly Meeting raise 
$150, and place at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for incidental expenses. 

Bens. Cuase, Clerk. 

Farmington, Sixth month 15th, 1874, 





COMMUNICATION. 


It is generally conceded that we are re- 
sponsible to Him whom we call “ our Father,” 
and to ourselves, for the influence sent forth 
from our lives, our daily words and actions in 
the family, in the oadaiededn in the Church, 
and no less in the presentation of sentiments 
and feelings through the medium of tongue, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


pen and press. Hence exists one of the 
greatest necessities to be guarded on every 
hand, lest those influences be of a deleterious 
character or tendency. This thought was. 
lately afresh nagund, by observing the con- 
tinued frequent use of the term “devil” as 
personifying evil, giving the idea of a distinct. 
evil agent empowered to wage war against the 
active principle of goodness implanted in the 
mind; an idea, to my apprehension, equal in 
falsity and absurdity to the Calvinist creed of 
election and reprobation, and well calculated 
to lead the youthful and unreflecting or unes- 
tablished mind into a labyrinth of perplexity. 
This was illustrated by the child who, having 
been instructed that the Supreme was the 
creator of all living beings, could do no other 
than regard Hi as the creator of the “ devil.’”” 
His curiosity was consequently awakened, 
as evidenced by this query to his parent: 
“ What did God do with the devil while He 
made hell?” A very natural question ; but 
what a gloomy involvement of the love, jus- 
tice and mercy so manifest throughout the 
creation, and to no part of it more promi- 
nently than to man. Iam aware that the 
Bible may be advanced as authority ; bu’, be- 
sides the fact that metaphors are used through- 
out that volume, linguists inform us that 
there are many words, both in the Hebrew 
and Greek language, that have various sig- 
nifications, and as it is but human language, it 
seems desirable to avoid the perpetuity of 
erroneous ideas by adherance to words or 
phrases because of their being used by the 


ancients. 
Indiana, Seventh month, 1874. 





FENELON. 

The following extract from a sketch of the 
life of Fénélon, by T. Upham, presents “a 
characteristic” so beautiful and excellent, so 
worthy an untiring effort to attain, I felt an 
almost irresistible impulse to transcribe it for 
the readers of the Intelligencer, with the hope 
it will act as a stimulus to all who, with my- 
self, feel that they have fallen short of the 
“ grace” portrayed therein. Fs 

It was one characteristic of this remark- 
able and pious man, that he bore the passions 
and faults of others with the greatest equa- 
nimity. This is an unostentatious, but an 
important grace. He was faithful without 
ceasing to be patient. Believing that the 
providence of God attaches to times as well as 
to things, and that there is a time for reproof 
as well as for every thing else,—a time which 
may properly be denominated God’s time,—he 
waited calmly for the proper moment of 
speaking. Thus, keeping his own spirit in 
harmony with God, he was enabled to admin- 
ister reproof and to utter the most unpleasant 
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truths without a betrayal of himself, and 
without giving offense to others.’ 

“Tt is often,” he said, “our own imperfec- 
tions which make us reprove the imperfections 
of others; a sharp-sighted selflove of our 
own, which cannot pardon the self-love of 
others. The passions of other men seem 
insupportable to him who is governed by his 
own. Divine charity makes great allowance 
for the weaknesses of others; bears with 
them and treats them with gentleness and 
condescension. It is never over hasty in its 
proceeding. The less we have of self-love 
the more easily we accommodate ourselves to 
the imperfections of others, in order to cure 
them patiently when the right season arrives 
for it. Imperfect virtue is apt to be sour, 
severe and implacable. Perfect virtue is 
meek, affable and compassionate. It thinks 
of nothing but doing good; bearing other’s 
burdens. It is this principle of disinterested- 
ness with regard to ourselves, and of com- 
passion for others, which is the true bond of 
society.” 

It was a natural result of his principles, 
that he inculcated and practiced religious 
toleration. Without being indifferent to the 
principles and forms of religion, he had a 
deep conviction that the appropriate weapon 
of religion, in its defence and in its extension, 
is that of love. 
































SPURIOUS LIBERALITY. 


Now, he is not broad and liberal who sim- 
ply denies limitations ; who imagines that by 
rejecting all authority and emptying his 
mind of all beliefs, he has advanced to a 
greater altitude of mental survey and knowl- 
edge. License to think as one pleases, and 
do as one pleases, may be advocated by peo- 
ple of the most limited intellectual range, 
may be carried cut by those who are utterly 
incapable of comprehending the real breadth 
and measure of teachings, the restrictions of 
which they rebel against. A man may be- 
come indifferent to the right or wrong of 
opinion, careless of evil, tolerant of vice and 
wrong-doing, and yet all the while be as nar- 
row minded as the world can show. Another 
man may have very decided convictions, be 
utterly hostile towards evil, and yet possess, 
in truth,a very broad and liberal spirit. 
Liberality and breadth consist in the compre- 
hensiveness with which we study and measure 
@ theme, and may exist as notably in discov- 
ering necessary conditions, as in realizing 
extent. They are manifested also in the 
charity with which the acts and utterances 
of others are judged, in the hospitable toler- 
ance which, while adhering to our own con- 
victions, we extend to the ideas and views of 
other people.—Appleton’s Journal 


INTELLIGENCER. 








From the Christian Examiner. 
WORSHIP IN SPIRIT. 
BY WILLIAM BALL. 


The subject of spiritual worship has been 


so often before us from our youth, that there 
may be some danger of its enforcement being 
regarded, in our day, as something between 
the trite and the obsolete. Aud yet it would 
seem lamentable if, while it was obtaining 
more thoughtfulness on the par: of many, 
beyond our borders, it should come to occupy 
a place of less importance in our own view. 


It is observable that very little is to be found 


in the New Testament in relation to the form 

of worship under the Gospel; but the nature 

of its substance is there made perfectly clear ; 

especially in our Lord’s memorable discourse 

at Jacob’s well. They that worship God, 

must worship Him in Spirit and in truth. 

The Apostle Paul employs much the same 
expression, when he says, that the true Israel 
“ worship God in the Spirit.” Thus we are 
admonished that worship is between the soul 
and its God,—depending upon its individual 
exercise before-Him, whether in the way of 
contrition, confession, petition, adoration or 
praise. But, leading on to these exercises, 
are those of meditation and self examination, 
the whole agreeing with, if not composing, 
spiritual worship. And, while these exercises 
are in the deep interior of the soul, it is found 
that there is strength in union when, in the 
devotional silence of the congregation, many 
souls are thus engaged, and that the blessing 
is multiplied accordingly. A living ministr 

—whether in the proclamation of the Gia, 
in words to exhortation, edification and com- 
fort, or in prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit with thanksgiving—harmonizes well 


with the mental frame of such a congregation, 
and is a favor to it. There is, then, the door 
of entrance, as well as the door of utterance, 

Certainly, it appears a very inadequate 
view of the nature and requirements of wor- 
ship in spirit to suppose that it consists in the 
hearing of the ear by listening to the services 
of our fellow-men, instead of in an engage- 
ment of the heart and mind in seeking after 
God; and humbly endeavoring through our 
Lord Jesus Christ to draw nigh unto Him, 
that we may know the blessedness of His 
drawing nigh unto us. Is not the language 
of the true worshipper very much that of the 
Psalmist, “I will hear what God the Lord, 
will speak.” And therefore that would seem 
the best form of worship which affords the 
greatest facilities for its substance, by provid- 
ing, as our meetings do, for that silent “ wait- 
ing upon God” wkich, while favoring indi- 
vidual exercises, obtains the benefit of united 
worship in the public acknowledgment of God 
therein. 
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It is most important for us, that possession 
should accompany profession in this matter 
of worship. We scarcely know, when the 
time has been occupied in listening to others, 
whether we have worshipped ourselves. And, 
so far from its being quite the disadvantage 
that many now deem it is, to be without a 
frequent ministry, there is the advantage of 
our knowing all the better how we ourselves 
have been employed; and a further advan- 
tage that, as the upright in heart will not be 
easy to go from meeting just as they came to 
it, the inducement is strengthened, when we 
know that our own application to our Lord 
must bring the portion of the meeting—even 
to labor for the food convenient to us, that 
we go not empty away. 

These are very elementary truths, and such 
as have been often repeated: but, from time 
to time, we must still give earnest heed to the 
things that we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip. I have no wish to look 
on the discouraging side: discouragement is 
barren and unfruitful. But if, on the subject 
of worship, a process of assimilation to the 
views of others be once entered on, there 
would be a serious loss to the general Church, 
as well as to our own, in the surrender of our 
testimony. Common sense suggests vigilance 
as to the approach of a small body toward 
the sphere of a larger one’s attraction. At 
present the Society of Friends has a certain 
amount of influence upon religious thought 
in other denominations; and, safely enough 
to them, there may be some symptoms on 
their part of assimilation ; but, in the converse 
—the approach to them of our body—there 
would be not only the loss of its influence, but 
—e of its existence also; for the large 

ody that disintegrates a small one in the 
contact, does not assimilate that which it 
destroys. 


Many indications reach us, publicly and 
privately, that our views of worship and that 
“the preparations of the heart,” for it must 
be “ of the Lord,” are more appreciated than 
formerly. In a recent and very interesting 
work (‘‘ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” by Aug. 
J.C. Hare), I find at page 214, second volume, 
the gifted and devoted Maria Hare, thus 
writing to a Christian friend : “ June 8, 1840. 
Will you let me teli you what of late I have 
found a benefit from? When kneeling down 
to pray, instead of beginning to speak imme- 
diately, if you would for a few minutes be 

uite still, and not attempt either to pray or 
think, but yield up your mind to God, striv- 
ing only to keep out all worldly thoughts, it 


prepares the soul for the Holy Spirit to move 
on the waters; and I find that words are 
poured into my mind without effort of my 
own, and real prayer is more the result, 





though at best it is most feeble and wander- 
ing. And when your prayer is ended, then 
it is well to rest unmoved fora short time, 
that the influence may not pass away, but 
become abiding.”” Among ourselves, it may 
be comfortingly believed that much has been 
gairied to us, of later time, through more 
healthful and Scriptural views on this great. 
subject of prayer; but it is to be very earn- 
estly desired that a reverent sense of the 
solemnity of thus ‘‘speaking words unto God” 
may never be lost in our Society, where it has 
been so prevalent. So long ago as the year 
1830, the excellent Daniel Wilson (afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta), who cannot be suspected 
of narrowness on the subject, said, in the Bible 
Society Committee, “there was got abroad 
and prevailing a sickly appetite for prayers 
and hymns, at public meetings ;” and that he 
believed “ those performances tended to lessen 
Yo good feelings they were designed to pro- 
uce.” 


FOR DIRECT GUIDANCE. 


“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. I 
am Thy servant; give me understanding, 
that I may know Thy testimonies.” Incline 
my heart to the words of Thy mouth. “ Let 
Thy speech distil as the dew !” ; 

The children of Israel once said to Moses, 
‘Speak thou with us, and we will hear; let 
not God speak with us, lest we die.” I pray 
not in this manner; no, Lord, I pray not so; 
but, with the prophet Samuel, humbly and 
ardently entreat, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” Let not Moses speak to 
me, nor any of the prophets ; but speak Thou, 
O Lord God, the inspirer and enlightener of 
all the prophets; for Thou alone, without 
their intervention, canst perfectly instruct me ; 
but without Thee, they can profit nothing 

Thy ministers can pronounce the words, 
but cannot impart the spirit; they may en- 
tertain the fancy with the charms of elo- 
quence; but if Thou art silent they do not 
inflame the heart. They administer the let- 
ter, but Thou openest the sense; they utter 
the mystery, but Thou revealest its meaning ; 
they publish Thy laws, but Thou conferrest 
the power of obedience; they point out the 
way to life, but Thou bestowest strength to. 
walk in it; “they water, but Thou givest the 
increase ;” their voice soundeth in the ear, 
but it is Thou that givest understanding to 
the heart. Therefore do Thou, O Lord, my 
God, Eternal Truth, speak to my soul, lest, 
ae outwardly warned, but not inwardly 
quickened, I die, and be found unfruitful ; 
lest the word heard and not obeyed, known 
and not loved, professed and not kept, turn 
to my condemnation. “Speak,” therefore, 
“ Lord, for Thy servant heareth”’; ‘“‘ Thou” 
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I want to tell thee of a work that a youn 
man in my employ and myself have engage 
in. Last First day we felt it right for us to 
go into the drinking-saloons and cigar shops, 
and give each one we found there a tract, 
calling their attention to the great and “sol- 
emn thing it is to live.’ We went into some 
horrible places, spending the afternoon and 
evening in that way. Outof twelve hundred 
persons only two or three refused to accept 
the tract. We made ita point to go to each 
individual, even though he were drinking or 












only “hast the words of eternal life”! Oh 
speak, to the comfort of my soul, to the reno- 
vation of my nature, and to the eternal 

raise and glory of Thy own holy name!— 
Thomas a Kempis. 








AS CRAPS€ 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





"We are told that “ by all things we may 


be inastructed,’ and I suppose the apostle 
testified truly; but great self-abnegation is 
needed before we can see and receive the 
teaching that is hidden in some of the trials 
that we meet with. May I speak to thee of 
my late experience? It will be a testimony 
to the invigorating and sustaining effects of a 
living Gospel ministry. 

I went to our meeting on First-day last, 
feeling disheartened. My animal spirits were 
depressed by the weight of discouragements 
that had been accumulating from time to 
time, as accounts of afflictive occurrences 
again and again and again came to my ear— 
tidings of suffering from various causes, often 
plainly attributable to wrongdoing. Under 
this pressure, the dark side of the picture of 
life came into full view, and its shadow par- 
tially obscured the brightness of that hope 
which rested upon the declaration, ‘‘ Greater 
is He that is in you than he that is in the 
world.” But, as the meeting gathered, a 
soothing quiet passed over the troubled waters, 
and in a little while we had acceptable Gospel 
service offered by two Friends from other 
meetings. The feeling that covered the assem- 
bly under these communications, which were 
truly precious testimonies to the spirituality 
of our profession, had in it the balm of heal- 
ing, and my faith was renewed in the imme- 
diate influence of the Divine Spirit, as able 
not only to quicken into newness of life, but 
also to preserve out of all wrong, and I saw, 
afresh, that whenever there was a failure in 
coming up to the standard of right, it was 
attributable to man having cast off this influ- 
ence and taken into his own hands the reins 
of government. 

Oh, that we were wise enough to accept the 
safe guidance that is mercifully offered us! 
How many bitter cups would then be ‘un- 
tasted ! 





Thy letter was truly much appreciated by 
us. We have encouragement upon encour- 
agement. It is a blessed privilege to be per- 


mitted to labor in the Lord’s vineyard; the 


reward is plenteous. The language of my 
heart is, “ Father, keep me thy obedient child.” 


I desire to be but as the clay in the hands of 


the potter. 























under the influence of liquor, and we were 
much encouraged, for we felt that our Heav- 
enly Father had been with us. We desire to 
go all over Philadelphia in this way on First- 
day afternoons and evenings. ‘ : : 


We are still prosecuting our work, with 


the addition of another helper. There was 
great rejoicing here when this last young 
man joined in the work, heart and hand. The 
Spirit of the Lord surely prompts to action. 
We have given away nearly eight thousand of 
those tracts I wrote thee of, and I think it 
will take twenty. thousand to go all over 
Philadelphia. I paid $1.00 per thousand for 
the first. By getting ten thousand at once, 
the cost was reduced to $6.00 Last First- 
day we went from Broad street across to Ti- 
oga, then to a large place by Old Oaks Cem- 
etery, thence into Germantown, and back by 
way of Nicetown, Rising Sun, &c., distribut- 
ing eighteen hundred. We have been over 
Frankford, too, and found several very rough 
places. 





I have taken my seat to fulfil a promise 


made thee some time ago in reference to the 


mission work in which myself and two young 


men in my employ have been engaged. 


We were, from the 25th of First month to 


about the 1st of Seventh month, engaged in 


visiting the saloons and cigar stores in Phil- 


adelphia, and distributing tracts. We went 


out on- First-day afternoons and evenings un- 
til they closed up the drinking-houses on that 
day; then we went in the afternoons and 
evenings, mostly on Fifth day evenings. We 
walked about five hundred miles in all. It 
took us, as nearly as we can come at it, one 
hundred and seventy hours, and we distrib- 
uted nearly nineteen thousand tracts. As I 
told thee bedine two of us commenced the 
work; our number was doubled in a few 
weeks ; two new converts, receiving the spirit 
of adoption, were desirous of entering into 
this labor with us. One of these (they are 
both Methodists) was going home on a visit 
to his parents, in an adjoining town, and 
asked for tracts to take with him, which we 
readily gave, and he distributed them in all 
the drinking-saloons of the place. The other 
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one was a birthright member of the Society 
of Friends, but had been leading a wild life 
of drinking and profanity. After being in 
my employ for a while he became thoughtful, 
and is now an earnest Christian, and it seems 
as if it would be his ‘‘ meat and drink” to do 
the Master’s will. He, also, when about to 
make a visit to his former home, took tracts 
with him, and in those places where he had 
been in the habit of squandering his time and 
his money in dissipation he carried them, and 
felt it to be a privilege to distribute them there, 

We feel that we were rightly called to go 
forth as we have, and that the seed that has 
been sown will not be permitted to entirely 
perish. We also feel that we have been the 
pane of good from the work we have 
performed. 

The way has been opened for us where 
there appeared to be none. We were enabled 
to go into the very worst dens of vice that 
can be found in this city, and that without 
harm. The power of God is truly above all. 
Places below ground, as well as the Conti- 
nental and billiard saloons, in the second sto- 
ries, were visited. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 15, 1874, 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING con- 
vened in the Valley Meeting-house (where 
the Eighth month quarter is now held), on 
the 4th inst. The day was unusually fine and 
pleasant, and the gathering large, filling the 
entire body of the house and leaving but few 
vacant seats in the upper galleries. Every 
arrangement that could add to the comfort 
and refreshment of those who were there from 
a distance bad been made by Valley Friends, 
and all received a cordial welcome. 

Several ministering Friends travelling with 
minutes were present, and quite a number of 
others from neighboring Quarterly Meetings. 
The precious silence under which the meeting 
settled was soon broken by a member of our 
own Quarter. Several others from various 
places followed in quick succession. The 
meeting for worship was prolonged beyond 
the usual time, but appeared to be generally 
satisfactory, as the offerings were varied and 
adapted to the several needs of the assembly. 

There was very little business in either 
Men’s or Women’s Meetings, and Friends 
were favored to transact what was brought 


before them in harmony and much tender 
feeling. 

The select meeting held on Second day 
afternoon was well attended. - ; 

Valley Friends were untiring in their at- 
tentions, and though. many who were the re- 
cipients, felt that the influx of so large a 
number must be a burthen on the handful of 
members and others who entertained them, 
all was done so generously and the mingling 
in social intercourse gave such evident plea- 
sure, that there were none who did not feel 
that “it was good to be there.” 

The meeting-house is built on elevated 
ground, affording an extended view of the 
beautiful valley that spreads out in all the 
wealth of field and meadow, under the highest 
cultivation; many of the farms have de- 
scended from father to son since the first set- 
tlement of the valley. 

Looking out upon the charming prospect 
as it lay in the sunlight, the language of 
David was livingly brought to mind, “ Beau- 
tiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth 
is Mount Zion.” 





TeacHeRs.—<As we look over our exchanges 
we are reminded that the closing exercises of 
the various Institutions of learning through- 
out the country have taken place. Diplomas 
and certificates of scholarship have been 
awarded the most successful students, not 
a few of whom are from the State Normal 
Schools and have Teachers’ certificates. 

The thorough intellectual training pursued 
in these Institutions, certainly entitles the 
student, who has had the ability to complete 
the course, to all the advantages that the 
knowledge thus obtained affords. Then the 
opportunity that is given the more advanced 
scholars, who are looking forward towards 


becoming teachers, for the exercise of any 


faculty they may possess for imparting in- 
struction, is invaluable. , 

If the cultivation of the intellect and a 
knowledge of the best methods of teaching 


were all the essentials of a well qualified pre- , 


ceptor, then we might cherish a generous en- 
thusiasm towards these young aspirants, and 
rejoice that our children are to tall into the 
hands of such capable persons. 

But there is vastly more wanted to com- 
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plete the fitness, than scholarship and disci- 
pline, though these must ever remain essential 
qualifications and cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted upon. . 

We have need to ask of these schools and 
colleges, that, in giving Teachers’ certificates, 
they see to it that there is a harmonious de- 
velopment of the whole character, so that the 
child, in its imitative and receptive nature, can 
look up to and pattern after its teacher. 
There has been in the past a lack in this re- 
spect among applicants, and school commit- 
tees and boards of directors have been obliged 
oftentimes to put up with those of questionable 
fitness, because of their thorough scholastic 
attainments, and the ability they possessed to 
impart knowledge. 

Now that education has taken a wider 
range, and the means of obtaining that care- 
ful training, so requisite in a Teacher, is open 
to all who desire to qualify themselves, there 
is a constantly increasing class to draw from, 
and committees have the matter more fully 
under control. 

There is a certain undefinable delicacy and 
tenderness of manner towards the scholar, 
that inspires confidence and a respectful de- 
meanor towards the teacher, and establishes 
a mutual regard and a courtesy that, if con- 
tinued perseveringly, will react upon the 
roughest natures. 


It is often said that “‘ teaching is a gift.” 
Surely these ennobling traits are special en- 
dowments that can neither be acquired nor 
assumed, they must inhere. It is no more in 
the power of learning to transform the cold, 
calculating, heartless man or woman into a 
warm, generous, sympathizing friend, than it 
is possible to blunt and destroy these finer 
sensibilities when they have once taken root 
in the soul. 


The lives of too many have been so starved 
and blighted in the bud, that half their beauty 


and completeness have been marred, and not 
unfrequently a want of care in the selection of 


teachers has added to these results. 


A very large proportion of those who con- 
stitute a school have little thought bestowed 
upon them at home; they are fed and clothed 
and left pretty much to their own instincts ; 
if these are measurably good, the character 




























develops into ordinary usefulness ; if there is 
a tendency to self-indulgence and willfulness, 
the course is downward and demoralizing. It 
is of great importance to such children to 
have this home-want made up in the teacher. 
Under that intuitive perception that is indeed 
“a gift,” and the seal of fitness, the want of 
parental training is recognized, and every 
suitable opportunity embraced to supplement 
it; the young heart thrills with responsive 
emotion, and the teacher at once becomes the 
model and an approving smile the incentive 
to honorable action. 

The indulgence of over-fond parents fosters 
a spirit of indolence and insubordination in 
many children, while the coarseness and dis- 
comforts of many homes crush out the germs 
of better feeling. Lives thus wronged give 
small promise of future beauty and excellence ; 
they have little to hope for except what they 
receive from the teachers into whore hands 
they fall; if these fail them, they are at the 
mercy of every uncontrolled appetite, every 
unrestrained passion, and, though they may 
acquire the whole circle of knowledge, are 
stil] destitute of the first elements of useful, 
happy living. 

Too often those who apply for situations as 
teachers have grown up in homes where little 
attention has been given to the courtesies and 
amenities of social life. They are brilliant 
and are ready with quick response, and a self- 
possession that the more retiring and sensitive 
aspirant, though equally well instructed, and 
far better qualified by home culture, would 
give much to possess. The odds are in favor 
of the self-assured candidate, and it frequently 
happens that the one who is too conscientious 
to be just to self, and too generous to make a 
claim, is set aside and becomes discouraged. 
It is indeed a happy faculty to be able to see 
beyond the thin exterior and discern the pure 
gold of real worth and fitness in those who 
ask to be entrusted with the care of so price- 
less a jewel as the soul of a little child. 


NS 


DIED. 


PHIPPS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Aaron Styer, Fifth month 12th, 1874, Susan W. 
Phipps, widow of Amos Phipps, in the 77th year 
of her age; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
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SHARPLESS —On the morning of the 13th of 


Seventh month, 1874, Sarah Ann, wife of Joel Sharp- 
less, in the 51st year of her age; a member of Mid- 
dletown Preparative Meeting. 

She was subjected to two months of intense saf- 
fering from injuries received by a runaway accident. 
Her patient and calm endurance was an example to 
all. At times she expressed a wish that her Heavenly 
Father would take her to Himself, and when the end 
came she left behind her the blessed assurance of 
her acceptance. 








For Friends* Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN HOLLAND— CONCLUDED. 
No. 9. 


This little trip into North Holland is a 
very easy and pleasant day’s recreation, giv- 
ing a good opportunity to observe the pecu- 
liarities of this strange land, rescued from the 
grasp of the sea, and liable to be again over- 
whelmed whenever this patient and indom- 
itable people relax their vigilance. Some 


sight-seer in Holland has sung the praises of 


Broeck, calling it the cleanest town in the 


world; and others tell us of the island of 


Marken, where are to be found costumes, and 


people, and modes of living of the fashion of 


two hundred years ago. A screw steamer 
takes us to the little town of Schouw, whence 
the canal barge conveys us to Moneckendam- 
on-the-Zuyder Zee. We find no regular 
medium of communication with the strange 
islet, which lies just in sight out in the far 
horizon ; but the fishermen’s boats, which lie 
along the landing, are cleaner than many a 
palatial steamer, and they beckon us on 
board. We accept the invitation; and making 
known our wishes to the skipper, the sails are 
hoisted, and a good breeze wafts us quickly 
out into the peaceful, land-locked sea. A 
dream sea it seems, and yonder lies a dream 
island, surrounded with dykes and defended 
by a numerous fleet of fishing skiffs. 

Quickly we touch the shores and land upon 
the strong dyke, and here we are among a 
people who seem to have stepped out of an 
old story book. Men, with strange, baggy 
breeches of the medizeval style, and women, 
in indescribably strange costumes of tight- 
fitting caps, hair combed straight down to the 
eyebrows, and their clipped-off gowns, with 
linsey skirts and bright-colored calico breast- 
plates, crowd around us, utterly unable to un- 
derstand a word we say, though my friend ad- 
dresses them in German, French, and in mod- 
ified English, supposed to be adapted to their 
needs. One woman beckons us into her little 
cot,.and we go in faith, wondering what she 
wants to show us. 


loft, to be reached by a ladder; ‘but oh, so 
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It is a poor, little fisher- 
man’s hovel, with only one room and a little 


clean and bright! Pieces of china are fastened 


up for ornament all around, and every utensil 
for cooking glitters as though kept purely for 
ornament. 
then, from a high shelf, takes down a little 
book, which she opens with pride before us, 


Our hostess gives us chairs, and 


It is an English lesson-book, and she is 

vigorously trying to master our difficult 

language without a teacher, and is glad to 

hear some one speak a little of the unknown 

tongue and pronounce some of the hard 

words. We deemed this only another illus. 

tration of Dutch perseverance. We take 

leave of our hostess, wishing to explore 

farther, and make our way to the little village 

which nestles down behind the dyke. As we 

pass by far the finest house in the town, we 

hear a cheerful hum of voices; and, glancing 

in at the window, find that here is the village 

school. We enter, and surprise the master 

and pupils in the midst of the recess, which 

they are enjoying in jubilant fashion. The 
teacher leaves his little playmates, and comes 
forward. to welcome us, followed by the whole 
troop of children, whom he pushes back, 
But he knows no English, and refers us to 
the minister, who lives a few doors away. 
The teacher walks beside us, and the school 
clatter after us in their wooden shoes up to 
the pastor’s door, which opens hospitably to 
receive us. Weare welcomed into a pretty 
parlor; and the minister, a courteous, pleas- 
ant gentleman, with blue eyes and fair com- 
plexion, tries to understand our questionings, 
He tells us that he speaks only the Dutch, 
but can read German, English and French, 
and then brings a roll of paper, on which we 
hold a written conversation. He has read 
much of our country, and has relatives in 
America. He has read the novels of Fenni- 
more Cooper, and the histories of Mr. Motley, 
and would like to visit the United States. 
He said, also, that the people around him in 
his island home, were kindly and honest, and 
were all instructed in reading and in writing. 
He then invited us to take dinner; and, as the 
day was far advanced, we accepted his hos- 
pitality, placing on the table the money which 
we would have paid at a hotel. This he de- 
clined, writing, “ The ladies are my honorable 
guests, and I thank them for the friendly 
visit.” But we explained that he might con- 
sider it our contribution in aid of the poor 
and afflicted among his people. It is a life 
of real privation, one would think, for a 
man who has mingled pleasantly with culti- 
vated society in a Dutch university town, to 
be secluded in this treeless islet, sunk almost 
below the waves of the Zuyder Zee, and we 
took leave of the pastor with feelings of 
sympathy. The skipper who took us back 
to the main land, was a fine specimen of the 
inhabitants of this silent little world, which 
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feels not the changes of time. Both himself 
snd his boat were spotlessly clean, and his 
costume was such as we see represented in 
Eoglish and Dutch pictures of the latter part 
of the Sixteenth century. His little son and 
daughter were part of the company, but de- 
dined any acquaintance with us, evidently 
mgarding us with fear. The little sun- 
browned maid shrank for protection close to 
the side of her father, who sheltered her ten- 
derly with one strong arm, while the other 
seered the bark. He took great pains to tell 
us about their island home; of their good 

tor, Dominie Peeters; of the school-mas- 
ter, whom their children loved, and of their 
sabbath rest, when wooden shoes and rough 
clothing were laid aside, and they all put on 
their comeliest things and gathered in the 
house of worship. Gold and silver orna. 
ments are much in use among them, and are 
wid to be handed down from generation to 
generation. Large gold buttons fasten the 
clean blue blouse of our skipper, and the little 
girl had a chain and locket of silver on her 
neck. The women, in some parts of North 
Holland, have a broad band of gold or silver, 
two or three inches wide, which fits the back 
part of the head, and ends in some kind of 
pmament, often a sort of spiral cone, just at 
the temples. This is worn over the close fit- 
fing, often embroidered, cap, and has a most 
qrotesque effect. It is sometimes seen in Dutch 

intings of rural life, and it is as universal 
smong some of these peasant people as if it 
vere an article of real necessity. We seldom 
saw any one, either man or woman, who was 
without ear-rings of greater or less dimensions. 

It did not appear to eyes unprejudiced that 
the little town of Broeck was either more or 
less clean than other little towns of this 
wuriously cleanly country. It has been 
greatly extolled by those who have visited 
none other of the villages of Holland—but 
when we consider that it is situated very low, 
ilmost on a level with the water in the ditches, 
ind that they have no spring water at all, 
having to depend altogether upon rain water 
vithout ice for drinking, it is rather surpris- 
ing that it should be thought worth a visit at 


“‘ Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink!” 


Quitting Amsterdam for Utrecht, we pass 
through a very low district, some of which is 
tighteen feet below the sea level. Every 
fell smiles with fertility, and we pass a suc- 
tession of villas, summer houses and gardens, 
laking the last lingering looks at the plains 
of Hollow-land before ascending to higher 
levels in our proposed voyage up the Rhine. 

An hour’s drive about the city of Utrecht, 
ives opportunity for a glance at the beauti- 
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ful environs, which afford such striking evi- 
dence of the prosperity and taste of the Dutch. 
The ancient ramparts have been converted 
into charming promenades, shaded with 
stately trees and bounded on all sides by 
flowing water; but the traveller desires 
rather to see historic ruins than neatly re- 
paired antiquities which have such a look of 
commonplace newness. The Dutch, in their 
zeal for cleanliness, have done some of the 
strangest things, 

We did not go through the churches and 
cathedral at Utrecht, but in many Holland 
towns the terrible spirit of repair has taken 
possession of the people, and the venerable 
churches, inherited from their more poetic 
sires, have had the whole interiors whitewashed, 
and the elaborate and curious wood-carvings, 
rich with the stains of the ages, scoured with 
sand till they are almost as much blanched as 
the mighty pillars and arches, thus utterly 
extinguishing every trace of the medizval 
grandeur which attracts admiring visitors to 
these spots. 

From Utrecht to Arnheim we pass to 
higher lands and become conscious again that 
we are emerging from the Low Countries to 
the more elevated Rhine lands, so often 
visited and so warmly praised by tourists. 
The lands are often sandy and barren, and it 
is plainly to be seen why the inhabitants of 
this Guelderland were described by an old 
proverb as, “‘ High in mood, poor in goods, 
sword in hand, such is the motto of Guelder- 
land.” A barbaric people dwelling in these 
rugged and sterile places would be only too 
likely to win, “sword in hand,” the riches of 
their more favored neighbors. 

The fortified town of Arnheim lies on the 
south slope of the Velue range of hills, and is 
as clean, bright and prosperous as all the 
other cities of Holland. As in Utrecht, the 
fortifications are converted into promenades, 
making abundant and beautiful pleasure 
grounds for the people. We made a visit to 
the Sonsbeck, the estate of Baron von Heeck- 
eren. A beautiful wooded hill is made into 
a park and crowned with a tower called, The 
Belvidere, which commands an extensive 
view of the Low Countries, with the tortuous 
and languid Rhine, lingeringly seeking the 
sea. 

It was a delightful experience, after our 
dreamy canal travel among the polders, to 
stand aloft once more and get a general view 
of the kindly land we were leaving behind. 
A dwelling-place of freedom and of law, a 
home of learning and of art, doubly won by 
this heroic people from the grasp of the 
Spanish bigot-king, and from the billows of 
the North Sea, one takes leave of it with feel- 
ings of the very highest respect. Forever- 
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more may the broad-headed, kindly-hearted | ognomy of the Germans, while the graceful, 
Dutchman enjoy his well-earned fatherland. | dark-eyed foolish sisters looked much like 


Leaving Arnheim by the afternoon train, 
we reach Emmerich, the frontier town of 
Prussia, where our supply of florins and cents 
must be exchanged for thalers and silber- 
groschen of Prussia. This is one of the little 
troubles of travel, for it takes time to get 
familiar with the currency of a country, and 
to learn to judge intelligently of values. The 
imperial goverment of Germany has devised 
& new coinage on the decimal system, which 
will be a great improvemert on the present 
a and will correspond very nearly with 
the English money. 

Dusseldorf looks very modern with its 
straight wide streets, and though it isa manu- 
facturing and, commercial place of importance, 
there is an air of repose about it, which is not 
suggestive of traffic. We spent a morning 
rambling about the highways and byways of 
the city, visiting some of the rooms of the 
School of painting, which occupies one of the 
wings of the old Electoral Palace. 

An afterncon in the galleries of Dusseldorf 
is well spent, we believe, though the chief 
treasures which once made this city a famous 
resort for students of art, have been taken to 
Munich. 

An exhibition of the recent works of Ger- 
man artists was being held in the Tonhalle, 
and we enjoyed examining the various deline- 
ations of the scenes among which we had just 
been lingering—the cloud-flecked skies, the 
still waters and the tender green of the Hol- 
land landscape, enlivened by the inevitable 
wind-mill and the equally inevitable cattle 
and sheep which brouse in these tranquil 
scenes. ‘The home scenes, in which the warm 

and tender feeling of family life in the Dutch 
Fatherland are so strikingly expressed, arealso 
a delightful study, and our recent visit to some 
of the obscurer places which yet retain the 
strange costumes of other days, gave us ability 
to judge of their correctness. This city was 
the birth-place of the celebrated painter Cor- 
nelius, and one of the earliest works of this 
master, “The Wise and the Foolish Virgins,” 
is in the gallery at the Tonhalle. The bride- 
groom is just entering the door and is wel- 
coming in with him, most graciously, the 
wise and provident ones who had been await- 
ing him with freshly trimmed lamps, while 
some of the careless, thoughtless maidens 
were vainly entreating the wise to share their 
oil with them ; others were hurrying to buy 
of the merchant at a distance. But before 
they can get a supply and return, it is very 
plain that the heavenly bridegroom will be 
gone and the door will be shut. I was in- 
terested and amused to see that the artist had 
given the wise virgins the broad rosy physi- 



















stream divides itself into two branches, be. ! 
coming thus the two horned Rhine of Virgil, ; 


whole distance to Rotterdam, it-seems better 
to take the short, quick passage by rail thus 
far, though river travel is generally far pre 
ferable to the tourist seeking pleasure and 
refreshment. 


and though the banks of the river are not 
elevated nor the scenery in any way striking, 
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“The Rhine, leaving at last, regions where aoe 

its storied Japse through so many ages, has been for a V 
consecrated alike by nature and art, by poe if the 
and eventful truth, flows reluctantly throug the 

the basalt portal of the Seven Mountains into Sans 
the open fields which extend to the German | ..i 

sea. After entering this vast meadow, the bed 


in eve 


and holds in these two arms the island of > 
Batavia.”—Motley’s Dutch Republic. - - 

Our Rhine journey begins at Dusseldorf, | gyich 
Below that point the river is winding and | jf) 
rather uninteresting, and though the steamers throu 
of the Netherland company do traverse the Ses 






A pleasant little steamer takes 
us in three hours from Dusseldorf to Cologne, 







we did not find the voyage tedious. The city 
of Cologne with its numerous towers and its 
ancient walls presents an imposing appear 
ance, but its area is only one and a quartia4 
square miles for its 129,233 inhabitants. 7 
Roman colony was planted here by Agrip 
pina (mother of Nero), A. D. 50. The name 
of the settlement was Colonia Claudia Agrip- 
pina, and it soon became the capital of Lower 
Germany. The present Town Hall is believed 
to be upon the site of the Pretorium of the 
Roman colony. 

Cologne was the seat of the first great Han- 
seatic Assembly, and in 1212 it became a free 
city of the empire, and did-homage to the 
archbishops of the districts only on condition 
that these princes agreed to respect their 
privileges. ds 

The great Cathedral (or Dom as it is 
called) is said to be the most magnificent 
Gothic edifice in the world, and is grandly 
prominent as we view the city from the river. 
It was begun in 1248, by the Archbisho 
Conrad of Hochstaden, and the vast wor 
progressed slowly until the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, when it was completely | ,..* 
abandoned, the tower having attained only |; 
two-fifths of the projected height. The late 
Kings of Prussia, Frederick William, Third 
and Fourth, caused the great edifice to be |? 
restored, and the work of building is now 
actively going on, five hundred men being 
employed upon it. It is said that since 181 
two millions of dollars have been expended 
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upon the great Cathedral, and it looks as if 
millions more would be required before the 
structure is completed and the towers rise to 
the proposed height of more than 500 feet. 
The interior is 448 feet long and 249 broad, 
jncluding the transepts, and the choir is 149 
feet high. I ascended to the choir gallery 
for a view of the upper and the lower depths 
of the church, and then onward and upward 
to the top of the central tower, whence a very 
extensive and magnificent view of the Rhine 
yalley is obtained. “How far do we see?” I 
asked the guide. “ About 100 English miles 
jn every direction,” he replies, gravely ; and 
by this astonishing statement I suppose he 
meant that the view was very extensive. To 
the south I saw the seven peaks, on one of 
which is situated the ancient castle of Drach- 
enfels; and to the north, the level lands 
through which for a long distance the wand- 
erings of the bewildered Rhine can be traced. 
We were much interested in examining the 
grotesque and most elaborate wood carvings 
which ornament the stalls. It is amazing 
that it ever should have been thought suitable 
to decorate a temple for Divine worship with 
hideous grinning human faces, distorted in 
every imaginable way, and demons of all 
4 and manifesting every evil passion 
which is popularly attributed to the powers 
of darkness. There are many tombs in the 
various Choir Chapels which purport to be 








































Archbishops, and of the Magi or “Three 
Kings” which were brought by the Empress 
Helena to Constantinople. They were after- 
wards taken to Milan, and in 1164 presented by 
Frederick Barbarossa to Archbishop Reiald, 
by whom they were removed to Cologne. It 
seems stupid not to be able to believe the 
mythical stories which make these cathedrals 
0 interesting, but this we can see—that the 
art of staining glass was carried to great per- 
fection in the 16th century ; and that in the 
middle of the 13th century, when so many of 
the useful and beautiful arts of the present 
day were unknown, and the people of Europe 
are supposed to have been sunk in a ferocious 
barbarism, there were architects with genius 
to design this glorious building, and princes 
and prelates whose revenues were great 
mough to enable them to carry out these 
designs. _ 


The voyage up the river from Cologne to 

énigswinter is not generally considered very 
interesting, but it certainly makes a delight: 
ful rest after six hours in a crowded city on a 
warm summer day. We take a last long 
look at the majestic Cathedral, the lofty 
bridge, and the many towers of Cologne as 


the boat bears us onward up the river, past 
cpended |e chateau of Bensberg (now a military 
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school) on the left. On the right rises the 
Erdenburg, a hill surmounted by ruins of a 
wall, believed to be of ancient Germanic 
origin. Ruins of churches, castles and abbeys 
glide past us in the evening light, suggesting 
volumes of romantic and tragic legends in the 
dim past. These remnants of the dead ages 
link the present strangely with the dark days 
when warlike archbishops and robber knights 
built frowning strongholds on this historic 
river, and ruled by cruel force and not by 
righteous Jaw, each over his little realm, 
owning but nominal allegiance to the German 
Emperor. 

But the beautiful scenery, which has made 
this river famous over all other rivers of 
Europe, is not reached until the steamer nears 
Bonn, when the Seven Mountains loom up 
mightily on the right bank. We pass Bonn 
content to leave it unexplored in order to 
give a whole day to the picturesque mountains 
on the other side, and very soon our steamer 
touches the wharf at Kinigswinter. The sun 
is just going down in splendor behind us, and 
we immediately inquire what facilities there 
are for reaching the inn, which can be seen on 
the terrace above, just at the foot of the castle 
of Drachenfels. The lovely sunset, more 
richly tinted than ever painter could shadow 
forth, is already casting golden beams up the 
river, and we greatly desire to see it from the 
height above. One man suggests donkeys, 
but wesadly decline; another assures us that 
we can walk well enough, it is only half or 
three quarters of an hour’s climb, but we be- 
lieve that life is too short, and good people too 
scarce, for vital energy to be expended in such 
exercise, and so the third alternative, a com- 
fortable carriage, is accepted, and we are soon 
on our way up the heights. To be among the 
hills again after many days’ journeying in the 
land of canals, and threading the mazes of 
populous cities isa real delight. We pause 
again and again in the ascent to gaze once 
more down the smiling Rhine valley, over 
which night is falling. The road is shaded 
with a thick forest and it is only at a few 
points that it emerges, and we have a chance 
to make our carriage an observatory, and as 
we near our place of rest, the daylight quite 
dies away and nothing remains but a night’s 
repose, well earned by a day’s sight-seeing. 

A fair, bright morning, a jubilant sunrise, 
the songs of countless birds, a soft, caressing 
breeze, all combined to make the awakening 
upon the Drachenfels a happy memory. The 
inn is built upon an artificial terrace, which 
looks out over tke pleasant land from a height 
of upwards of nine hundred feet. A few min- 
utes’ walk along a smooth pathway brings us 
to the very summit, and we stand in the midst 
of the ruins of an old castle on the Rhine. 
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Here are only portions of the massive walls 
and the foundations of a tower remaining, 
but the view is of exceeding beauty and ex- 
tent, including one of the noblest prospects 
on the Rhine, it is said. To the east are seen 
several of the Seven Peaks, to the south the 
basaltic heights of the Menderberg and the 
Hemmerich. Thirteen cities and towns are 
scattered along the river bank and beyond to 
the westward, and we see how correct are the 
lines of Byron: 


“The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
Aud fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine.” 


We had meant to take a morning look over 
the scene of enchantment, and then proceed 
on our journey; but so great is the charm 
that we linger all day at the Drachenfels, 
resting from travel, writing letters, and pass- 
ing hour after hour on the airy heights be- 
neath the shadow of the historic ruin. 

We read that the castle on this rock was 
erected by Arnold, Archbishop of Cologne, 
at the beginning of the twelfth century, and 
that he bestowed it on the monastery at Bonn 
in 1149. 

The steep slopes of the hill yield a wine 
known as Dragon’s blood (Drachenblut), and 
the cavern among the vineyards, visible from 
the Rhine about halfway up the hill, is said 
to have been the dwelling-place of a dragon, 
slain by Sigfried, the hero from the Low 
Countries, who bathed in its blood, and be- 
came invulnerable. Even thus does fable 
entwine itself around undoubted fact, until 
the two become undistinguishable. 

A little to the southward lies the small 
island of Rolandswerth, looking tranquil and 
beautiful with its ancient trees, and more 
ancient nunnery, which is now a girls’ school. 
A pleasant retreat it looks, very well adapted 
to its present purpose. Itis quite out of reach 
of the disturbing noises of mankind, yet just 
in sight of pleasant cities, ancient hills, vine- 
clad slopes, and of the wandering travellers 
who crowd the decks of the Rhine steamers. 

Upon the hill on the opposite bank rises a 
solitary arch of the ruin of Rolandseck, said 
to have been built by Roland, paladin of 
Charlemagne, who fell at the battle of Ron- 
cesvalles. The story is that Roland, return- 
ing from a crusade, found that his affianced 
bride, despairing of seeing him again, had 
taken refuge in the cloister on the island at 
our feet, and that he built this tower that he 
might dwell here in solitude, and sometimes 
catch a glimpse of her as she passed to and 





fro to her devotions in the little chapel, 
When at length she died, it is related that 
Roland never spoke again, and soon slept the 
sleep of death, heart-broken. But how cap 
we reconcile this legend with the fierce, une. 
qual contest with the Saracen at Roncesvalles, 
and the dread blast he blew with his dying 
breath, which have become so familiar to 
those who read the misty history of the days 
of Charlemagne? 

But the day passes all too soon, and another 
morning finds us again upon the Rhine, tak. 
ing long, last looks at the Seven Mountains, 
at the tranquil isle of Rolandswerth, and at 
the romantic tower of Roland. Soon they 
sink into the distance, and we speed onward 
in search of other heroes and other legends; 
but not with mythical stories must I wea 
the readers of the Intelligencer. It is enoug 
to say that I found the river surpassing] 
beautiful, with lofty, vine-clad banks, all 
crowned with castles and towers. It reminds 
me of the Hudson, but has a far greater 
charm for me, because it is so associated in 
the imagination with the old heroic ages gone, 
We pass many points in our day’s journey 
from Kénigswinter to Biebrich at which it 
would be delightful to pause and spend hours 
or days, even; but the summer grows warm, 
and we want to take refuge among the gla. 
ciers without much delay. To pause at Cob 
lenz, and spend a little time in making a voy 
age up the blue Moselle, would be delightfu 
as that river has charming scenery, by some 
thought to be superior to the Rhine, but the 
cool mountains of Switzerland attract yet 
more powerfully. 

Towards evening our steamer passes the 
Binger Loch, a rapid caused by the narrow- 
ness of the rocky channel. To widen the 
river at this point was the work of ages, 
from the days of Roman dominion down to 
1830-32, when the last blasting was done. 
Just above these rapids rises the tower of 
Ehrenfels, erected about 1210. The entire 
hill of Rudesheimer Berg is covered with 
walls and arches, the careful preservation of 
which conveys an idea of the value of the 
vines which are thus secured in their perilous 
rocky heights. The tradition is that Charle- 
magne observed from his palace at Ingelheim 
that the snow always melted first on the Rude- 
sheimer Berg, and therefore caused vines to 
be planted here. The labor of making this 
steep, rocky slope a place for grape culture 
seems prodigious indeed, and even the dress- 
ing the vines and the gathering of the fruit 
would seem perilous. 

The little town of Bingen looks inviting, 
but we pass it by, and reach our destination, 
Biebrich, just as the evening shades begin to 
gather. 8. R. 
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Selected 
THE SICK CHILD. 


Ob ! I would like to rise, mother, 
When the dew is on the flowers; 
And to wander through the verdant fields, 
* Jn the sunbright morning hours. 
I like to watch the hills, mother, 
With their changing light and shade ; 
And the forest-trees, that wave aloft 
Their dark boughs o’er the glade. 


I like to see the sheep, mother, 
And to hear their tinkling bells, 

Whose silver sound it reaches far 
Adown the rocky dells ; 

And I love the cooling breeze, mother, 
And the sky’s etherial blue; 

The thin soft mists, and fleecy clouds, 
Of varied form and hue. 


Or, I’ would wander forth, mother, 
Beneath the noontide ray ; 

I would rest me by the waterfall, 
Amid tiie dashing spray ; 

{ should hear the warbling birds, mother, 
In the branches o’er my head ; 

And the nimble-footed hare to start 
Forth from his heather bed. 


And oh! I love to gaze, mother, 
Upon the glowing West, 

When the sun bas veiled his burning brow, 
And calmly sinks to rest ; 

And I would walk abroad, mother, 
In the silence of the night, 

When hill, and plain, and stream, and tree, 
Are bathed in silver light. 


But these are earthly joys, mother, 
Yet they speak of things above; 

And I see in Nature’s varied scenes 
A hand of power and love. 

In the freshness of the mora, mother, 
In the radiance of the noon, 

In the stilluess of the twilight hour, 
In night’s pale and silent moon. 


In the mountain’s lofty peak, mother, 
In the floweret’s modest grace, 

In each I view the hand of God; 
Through all, His love I trace. 

Ob! these are blissful thoughts, mother; 
But I know more blissful still— 

He has prepared a home in heaven 
For those who do His will. 


Should I never taste again, mother, 
The joys I love so well; 

Should I never rove the hill’s smooth turf, 
Or repose in the mossy dell ; 


There are joya more pure than these, mother, 


There are pleasures all divine ;— 
When I pass away from earthly scenes, 
Such pleasures may be mine. 


Then oh! mourn not for me, mother, 
Should health no mure return ; 

You will raise your hopes above, beyond 
The ashes of the urn. 

1 hear a warning voice, mother ; 
That voice is from on high ; 

It calleth me, in gentle tones, 
To Immortality. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


































BE TRUE, 


Thou must be true thyself 

If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 

Another’s soul wouldst reach ! 
It needs the overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 
—Hymns of Faith and Hope. 


PLANT FERTILIZATION. 


A.S. Wilson, who sometime distinguished 
himself by proving that the seed of Lolium 
temulentum, or Darnel grass, was entirely 
harmless, though for many hundred years it 
had been charged with communicating a 
poisonous principle to wheat flour, contributes 
a very interesting article to the proceedings 
of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh (Feb- 
10th) on the fertilization of the grasses, in 
which he places beyond doubt the fact that in 
oats, wheat, rye and barley fertilization does 
take place before the flower opens. The pro- 
cess of fertilization, he says, may be accelera- 
ted by art; and the growth of the stamens, 
opening to the flower, and discharge of the 
pollen is one of the most beautiful phenomena 
in Nature, and can be readily seen by good 
eyes without the aid of the microscope. Wlien 
the flower is mature, handling the grass 
spike causes the valves of the flower to open. 
He says he has seen eleven rye florets throw 
out their bright yellow anthers at one and the 
same time, by simply drawing the spike 
through the hand. Bringing a cutspike into 
a warm room has the same effect. The force 
used .in opening is considerable. He has 
seen a floret from the common Darne! grass 
held apart from the rachis by a tension which 
counterbalances 110 grains. When the flower 
is ready for fertilization the stamens grow 
with tremendous rapidity. In a barley floret 
they grow so fast that if the growth was con- 
tinued at the same rate for an hour, the 
stamens would be six inches long. As soon, 
however, as they have risen half way up the 
little green cups which constitufe the flower, 
the anthers burst and the pollen is scattered in 
every direction. The whole article is ex- 
tremely interesting. As “grass” is such an 
extensive idea and affords such a great number 
of species, many of which are unknown in 
England, our American observers may have 
a great field for discovery before them the 
present season, as it is not at all likely that 
the behaviour of any two species is, in respect 
to the manner of growth and fertilization, 
exactly the same. 
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NOTICES. 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


8th mo. 16, Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M. 


“  « ~ Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A. M. 
“ Catawissa, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“Whitemarsh, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ & Cape May, N. J.,3 P. M. 

Friends in the city who may incline to attend the 
Whitemarsh Meeting, can take the North Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, trom Berks and American streets, at 
2 P. M., for Fort Washington Station, which is near 
the meeting-house. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


This Meeting commences on 31st inst., and letters 
have been received cordially invitiog any who feel 
interested in attending that or the First-day School 
Conference, held during that week (commencing 
on the evening of 3lst) todo so. Those from the 
East, over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, stop at 
Wheeling; those by way of Pittsburgh, at Port- 
land or Bridgeport. As Friends live some distance 
from these stations, early notice should be sent to 
Mercy J. Griffith, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, or Isaac T. 
Morris, Harrisville, Harrison County, Ohio. As it 
would be more pleasant for those from the East to 
go in company, such will please forward their 
names and addresses to the office of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, 706 Arch street, as early as they can make 
convenient. 





ITEMS. 


Some specimens of English laces were shown at 
the South Kensington exhibition this year, the 
thread of which cost $800 per pound. Much of 
this thread had to be wasted, not being sufficently 
perfect. The threads of these and other laces are 
80 atteuuated that the slightest motion in the air 
foils the worker, and even when this is impercept- 
ible a north wind has the same effect. So gossamer- 
like are some of the filaments that the separate 
threads are almost undistinguishable to the naked 
eye unless backed by color. 


Tae new school law of California makes it obli- 
gatory upon parents to send their children to 
school at least two-thirds of the time between the 
ages of eight and fourteen. Parents and guardians 
failing to meet the requirements of the law, are 
liable to a fine of not less than twenty dollars. 


Sir Joun Hawksuaw has received a commission 
from the Emperor of Brazil to proceed to his do- 
minions for the purpose of surveying the extent of 
coast (about 5,000 miles) from Pernambuco to 
Campos, with a view of developing barbors and of 
mapping out such lines of railway as may be coa- 
ducive to the extension of trade on the southeast 
coast of America. . 


ANOTHER Parliament has followed the good exam- 
ple attorded by the legislatures of Great Britain 
and of Italy, in reference to International Arbitra- 
tion. A motion, similar to those of Mr. Henry 
Richard and Signor Mancini, has been introduced 
into the Swedish legislature at Stockholm, and 
carried by a majority. This affords another high!y 
satisfactory illustration of the fact that the great 
work and object of the Peace Societies can no 
longer be stigmatized as mere Utopian dreams. 
Noibing is more practically real than the action of 
the great representative councils of nations. Wen- 


dell Phillips, the great American orator, once sai@ 
of the Temperance Reform, ‘‘If you want it to at. 
tract attention and make progress, manage to 
bring it before the courts of law in some form, 
either by prosecutions of the chief agents of public 
demoralization, or otherwise. Theo you will se. 
cure discussion and attention everywhere.” The 
remark is still more applicable to the introduction 
of great reforms before national parliaments. The 
utmost degree of publicity and attention is thus se- 
cured. And even where the success of the desired 
object is not thus at once attained, yet it gains an 
amount of respect and influential examina‘ion, 
which, in the case of any intrinsically reasonable 
subject, cannot but be highly auxiliary and benefi- 
cial to its ultimate triumph.—T7he Herald of Peace, 


Tue first Old Catholic synod, held at Bonn, seems 
to have accomplished some good work. The salva- 
tion of a person was pronounced to rest with him. 
self; not to lie in the hands ofa priest. The Jesuit 
practice of getting at secrets through the confes- 
sional was severely condemned The mere publish- 
ing of one’s sins, and the forgiveness of a priest, 
were declared to be useless. As to fasting, the 
matter was left with the individual conscience, to 
be determined by personal and other circumstances, 
A desire was expressed to have the Church Service 
in the language of the people instead of Latin.— 
Liberal Christian. 


AN ADMIRABLE plan is in preparation for extend- 
ing the advantages of Vassar College to young 
women of high character and of the best natura) 
abilities, to whom thorough academical culture 
would be invaluable, but who have not the means 
to obtain it. The details of the plan, we believe, 
are not finally determined upon; but they will be 
formed with a view of giving specific direction to 
the benevolence of persons inclined to help those 4 
who specially deserve help. The sum of about five 
thousand dollars would endow a single scholarship, 
to be called by such name as its founder shall 
choose, and to communicate its benefits through all 
coming time to such young women as may be 8&e- 
lected for the purpose. American colleges have 
hitherto greatly neglected the matter of endowed 
scholarships, fellowships, etc., and this project at 
Vassar is a step in the right direction.—Christian 
Union. 


Prorgssor TynpALL has recently been making 
some experiments upon the “acoustic transparency 
of the atmosphere,” or its power of transmitting 
sound under different conditions, and has been led 
to some curious and important results. The most 
remarkable one (and it was entirely unexpected) is 
this: that a cloud of vapor, uncondensed, and, 
therefore, entirely invisible, obstructs the transmis- 
sion of sound incomparably more’ than a visible 
cloud of droplets formed by the condensation of the 
vapor. Thus, during a fog, the air is vastly more 
transparent to sound than just before its formation 
or immediately after its clearing up. While the fog 
lasts the water is in the form of minute drops, 
which do little mischief. Before and after, it is in 
the form of invisible vapor, and then powerfully ob- 
structs the sonorous vibrations, sometimes, as in 
one case instanced, reflecting a portion of the sound 
so strongly as to produce a clear echo, seeming 
to come from miji-air without any perceptible 
cause. The clearness of the weather, therefore, is 
no indication of distance to which a sound can be 
heard. In fact, for various reasons, in cloudy 
weather sounds are, on the whole, likely to be 
heard the farthest.—The Methodist. 
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_ FRIENDS’ 
__ EDUCATIONAL. | 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


CONCORDVILLE, 
DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 

{s situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 20 
miles west of Philadelphia. Both sexes are admitted. 
It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
ship and experience. The English branches, the | 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. | 
No efforts will be spared to give students a careful | 
training. The Buildings have superior modern | 
arrangements. Small children will be 
with the comforts of a home. 

Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 
(September) 14. For Circular address, 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
Principal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 
This Institution, under the care of Friends, and 


4m. 


open to students of either sex, is situated on the} 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles | 
Full courses of study are pro- | 


from Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution, which has a beautiful‘and healthy 
location in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next 
session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough 
and ‘practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 
per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal, 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Oo., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 





provided Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 


or partial College Course of instruction. 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
Springboro, Warren Co., 0. 


For par- 


7th mo. 11,1874 


HAPPAQOA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 
begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 


S. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- | 
ments, for completing either of which the Peuat | MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


degrees are conferred. There is also connected 
with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants 
of any age are admitted either to the College or the 
Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good 
character from their last teachers, and pass the re- 
quired preliminary examina)ions. The examinations 
for admiss on to the College’or tht Preparatory 
School will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, 
the Ist, 2d and 3d of Ninth-month (September, ) 1874. 
To.secure places, the accomodations being limited, 
—, should be made as early as possible 
either personally or by letter, 16 the President. For 
Catalogue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
-——,s«sSWITHIN GC. SHORTLIDGE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Terms very Reasonable. 
SPHCIAL PROVISION AND CaRE FOR LITTLE BOYS 
PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. 

History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 


DR. C. 8. GAUNTT, 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 


CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
Penmanship and English Branches. 


8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Parncrpat, 
Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 


THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 


WILMINGTON, Del., 
A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 


For Circulars and further information, address 


8m. J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 





| 





will re-open Ninth month 2\st, 1874. For circular 
apply to MARY S, LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co, N. J. 

7 mo. 7th, 1874. 


RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR: 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Iostitute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, ve 
SALLIN W. SWAYNE. } Princignie. 


YRIENDS’ SCHVOLS AT. .FIFTEENTH AND 
k Race Streets, Philadelpbia. Will resume their 
duties the 7th of Ninth month next. Applications 
for admission to the Boys’ departments of the Central 
and Grammar Schools should be made to 

A. B. IVINS, A. M., Principal, 
1524 N. Broad Street. 


ANTED AT CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INS- 
STITUTE. 
A Superintendent and Matron, to take charge 
Ninth mo. lst. Address 


SAMUEL C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqu., West Chester Co., N. Y. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. 


The Fourteenth year of this school for both sexes, 
will open on August 3lst. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 


GEO GILBERT, Principal. 








A DAY GUARANTEED 
Dee WELL AUGER AND 
DRILL in good terr'tory. HIGHEST 
TCSTIMONIALS FROM GOVERNORS 


OF IOWA, ARKAN“AS AND DAKOTA 
Catalogues free. W. GLLES, S$ Louis, Me. 





FRIENDS 


Heath House, 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, 


MORRIS CoO., N. J. 


This favorite Mountain resort, now made so. easy 
of access to Philadelphia, by the admirable arrange- 
ments of the North Penn R. R., only four hours from 
this city, wiii remain open until October Iss. 


J. WARREN COLEMAN. 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER. 


NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
Loays Neeoriatep, Rents Coiuectep, &o., &o. 
Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND PIFTH STREETS, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
2p 523 «©6338: North Second Bt.. Philada. 


8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
eon hand a large variety ‘of Paper Hangin 
indow Shades. We have a = desirable 
Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


Jous H. Rosarrs. Revarx M, Rossrrs 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Poreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly Slled. 
P.P. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminsoa, ¥. J. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
one mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and Ohio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
brick Barn, and other buildings; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, ete. ; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— - 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, “ 

Wa. P. Tayler, “ 6 

BERNARD TAYLOR, 











Lincoln P. 0., 
Loudon County, Va. 
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New Type—Skilled Workmen 


Established over 3O Years. 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 





Tavrad anv LdNOdd 


Corner of Library Street. 








A LARGE SALARY a month easily made with 
Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues 
and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Han- 


over St., Boston. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Ot Philadelphia, 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. Pie 
THOMAS MATHER, Tréeag, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


HELBURNE WOUSE, 
ATLANTIC OITY, NW. J. 

This new house, located within one hundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 
Sixth mo. 20th, 1874, For terms, etc., address 


EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Or ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sizth mo. 1st. 


ARLINCTON HOUSE. 
ATLANTIO OITY, N. J. 


Opposite Dennis Cottage. Only 400 feet from the 
Surf. Is strictly first-class in all its keep ng. 
Board during September reduced. 


JOS. B. WISTAR, Proprietor. 


BOARDING. 


Vacancies for three Boys at 1507 Race Street, 
opposite the Friends’ Central School, also one room 
for a married couple. 3t. 


Agents Read! One Canvasser made 
$24 052101 in one week. Samples sent free to 
Address W. H. Chidester, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 
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